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the teaching of science that so many nineteenth-century
schoolmasters regarded it as not worth doing; and, given
their premisses, they were right. It is possible, however,
to teach science so that its social results and its relationship
to the development of human thought are made clear. But
if these admittedly difficult objectives, and others like
them, are to be reached they must be always present in the
teacher's mind, or he will fall back into the simpler
routines of purely factual teaching. Further, a subject can
only make its fullest contribution if it is taught to the right
pupils and at the appropriate stage. As examples of the
widespread neglect of this truism, we may cite the
hundreds of little boys, many of them not especially
gifted, who are taught Latin from the age of eight. It is
more than doubtful if they are all capable of benefiting
from such a study. Nor is Latin, with a literature appeal-
ing almost entirely to adult minds, probably defensible at
all as a subject for those children who will discontinue it at
fifteen or sixteen.
Without entering upon this argument, it is clear,
however, that with these considerations in mind much
more careful thought needs to be given to the presentation
of a subject, having regard to the precise ends we intend
to attain by its study.
If ideally some subjects can make contributions at all
three levels, in practice we associate some studies more par-
ticularly with one or other of them. Even about basic
information, however, there is now a considerable amount
of controversy. As a reaction against the admittedly
pedestrian methods by which generations of unwilling
children have been drilled into literacy, there is to-day a
tendency to discount the value of acquiring information as